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Portraiture in Central American Art 

By Herbert J. Spinden - 



BBMONG the human beings represented in ancient Mexican 

m and Central American art are there actual portraits of 

m individuals? Accustomed as we are to judge the works 

y of alien peoples in the light of Europe, hardly one of us 

3 has not been tempted to see likenesses of old-time rulers 

in the graven stone faces at Copan, Chichen Itza, and other Maya 

cities, and to catch the personality of men from the masses in the 

little heads of baked clay that strew the fields from Central Mexico 

to the lakes of Nicaragua. But mere human interest is, after all, a 

dangerous guide to knowledge. 

Aziec Representations of Historical Persons. — ^The Aztecs were the 
ruling race when Cortes planted his flag in New Spain. While the 
seat of their power, in the Valley of Mexico, was somewhat outside 
the area of the earlier and more magnificent civilizations of Central 
America, nevertheless this nation must have acquired by inheritance 
from the preceding peoples many ideas and conventions in art. It 
may therefore be significant that one looks in vain for acknowledged 
portraits among Aztec drawings and sculptures. In the native codices, 
or illuminated manuscripts, and on the commemorative monuments 
that have come down to us, there are many references to historical 
personages made through the device of combining the personal hiero- 
glyph of the individual with a conventional figure devoid of all facial 
and bodily peculiarities. In these representations the details of dress 
and ornament may vary enough to indicate rank and place of abode. 
On the Stone of Tizoc, commonly called the Sacrificial Stone, the 
figure of Tizoc, who was war-chief of the Mexicans from 1483 to i486, 
is distinguished by the personal hieroglyph. Excepting the head-dress, 
his costume belongs to the Aztec war-god Huitzilopochtli or to his 
wizard brother Tezcatlipoca. The man held prisoner by Tizoc bears 
the hieroglyph "little net", Matlaltzinco, and stands for an important 
tribe inhabiting the Valley of Toluca. This tribe was reduced by the 
Mexicans in the year 1478, possibly under the direct leadership of 
Tizoc. We have no reason to believe that an individual chief of the 
Matlaltzincan tribe is portrayed in the captive. In all the other pairs 
of figures carved on the periphery of this great drum-shaped stone 
the victor is the Aztec war-god (Huitzilopochtli or Tezcatlipoca), 
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while the victim personifies some vassal town or province. The place- 
name hieroglyph is enough to make clear what town or province is 
meant, but Dr Seler professes to see regional differences in costume 
among the captives. 

Both Tizoc and his successor AhuitzotI are pictured on the stone 
commemorative of the completion of the great temples to Huitzilo- 
()Ochtli and TIaloc bearing the date Eight Reed, 1487. This sculpture 
is carefully executed and fairly well preserved. The two rulers stand 
on opposite sides of a bundle altar and each pierces his ear with a 
large awl made from a human femur. The sacrificial blood, flowing 
outward and downward in a stream, enters an "earth mouth" beneath 



the altar. The costumes of the two chieftains are alike. Besides the 
bone awl each carries a ceremonial pouch over one arm and has at 
his foot a serpent-headed incense burner. Again the personal hiero- 
glyph furnishes proof of identity, and individual traits do not appear. 
It must be admitted that on these two monuments the conventional 
figures are much smaller than nature. 

When we turn to the illuminated Mexican manuscripts we find 
the pictures of historical persons to be entirely formal except for dif- 
ferences in dress. Associated hieroglyphs ^ain disclose the person- 
ality. Examples of stereotyped human beings from the Codex Telle- 
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/ riano-Remensis are given in figures 2 and 5. The conquistadores are 
/ distinguished from the Mexicans in this record by beards as well as 

by dress, but Spanish facial types are not closely followed. Under 

the year 1541 the death of Pedro de Alvarado, called Tonatiuh, or 
I Sun, by the Mexicans on account of his yellow hair, is recorded, as 

well as the baptism of the natives 

by the friars. The characterization I S* 'T' I 

is by d ress and style of haired " — 

Ideal Portraits of Aztec Gt 

spite of this failure to disa 

credited portraits of histor: 

: sonages in either the sculp 




Fig. a. — ItzcoaU i 
ceeded by Moctecuma I. (Codex 
Telleriano-Remeiieis.) Remensu.) 

the manuscripts, we must be prepared to admit that the concept of the 
portrait was almost if not quite realized in the faces of the greater 
gods. Many of the Aztec gods were, to be sure, characterized by faces 
so grotesque and unhuman that we cannot justly compare the gross 
differences in their features with the more subtle differences in con- 
tour and expression among human beings. But while such divinities 
as TIaloc and Ehecatl have to be thrown out of consideration as being 
too little humanized, the same ruling does not hold against, for in- 
stance, Chalchiuhtlicue, Goddess of Water. She is personified as a 
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young woman of pleasing aspect in the two sculptures reproduced in 
plate I, and almost the same facial expression is achieved in both 
works, although the details of dress differ considerably. 

Archaic Caricatures in Clay. — Many writers have commented on 
the fact that the pottery heads which are found in great numbers over 
Mexico and Central America bear the imprint of personality either 
by accident or by the expressed intention of the potter. Archeolo- 
gists classify the heads according to periods and provinces. Much 
space would be required to elucidate this subject in anything like a 
definitive manner, and at this time only a few of the major classes of 
pottery heads can be touched upon. 

The earliest art in clay as determined by stratified remains in the 
Valley of Mexico is that of the so-called Archaic Period. The thick- 
ened stratum indicates a long duration for this art and comparative 
study has shown that the figurines are practically homogeneous over 
a vast area. It seems likely that several stages will ultimately be 
discerned in the historical development of archaic art in Mexico and 
Central America before it gave way to higher forms. 

Heads of the Archaic Period offer unmistakable evidence of the 
lack of anatomical knowledge or of ability to present this knowledge 
by the crude technical methods then in use. Nevertheless the heads, 
and in fact the entire bodies, are often strikingly effective as carica- 
tures. The lat^e effigy vessels found in graves may be attempts at 
portraiture, but portraiture so restricted by convention and ignor- 
ance that it nowhere approaches truth in form. The very naivetfi of 
these entire figures with their large ill-shapen heads and short stumpy 
limbs appeals strongly to the imagination. The fact that the persons 
represented are often engaged in active exercise gives us additional 
material for rounding out a sympathetic picture. However, the writer 
suspects that the caricatures, even when most effective, are haphazard 
(rather than intentional. Objectively there is considerable similarity^ 
in style between some of these first products of New World art and 
the fantastic figures turned out in the maudlin schools of modem 
sculpture. But one important difference may be noted between the 
first and second childhood of plastic art — the real primitives did the 
best they knew how. Caricature was the nearest they could come to 
nature, nevertheless their intention was to reproduce truth in form 
and habitT^ 

The four clay figures given in plate II, probably dating from a late 
era of the Archaic Period, are successful attempts to express emotion 
by action. If these funerary effigies were intended to have a sober 
portrait quality, as seems most likely, then the obvious quality of 
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caricature must be ascribed to overshooting the mark through crude- 
ness in technique rather than to a frivolous and wilful exaggeration of 
natural characters. 

Portrait Types in Clay. — We should be on our guard against too 
sympathetic an appreciation of the delicate bits of sculptural art in 
clay made after the close of the Archaic Period. The impetus toward 
these higher forms seems to have come from the Maya of the low- 
lands who began to show indubitable signs of coming greatness about 
the time of Christ. A remarkable increase in anatomical knowledge 
and in modeling skill is shown in these faces. There is also a notice- 
able standardization into portrait types. The extensive use of clay 
molds must have aided in this standardization, since pleasing prod- 
ucts could be used as master models and the copies widely distributed. 

Two Maya heads from Salvador are reproduced in plate III, a 
and b, and it will be noted that one example is almost the exact 
replica of the other. Other heads of this full-round type from the 
same region may be seen in the collections of the American Museum 
of Natural History. As a contrasting type, also well developed, c and 
d present two faces in rather low relief from the Toltec Period of the 
Valley of Mexico. How far the differences between these two types 
are to be explained by an actual difference in physiognomy between 
the natives of the two regions, the writer is not able to say. The use 
of these heads casts no light on the question as to whether some of 
them may be portraits. The Maya specimens are decorative details 
broken from pots, while the Toltec ones probably are parts of votive 
jointed dolls in which the head and torso made up a single piece. 
Within these types there is, of course, a certain amount of individu- 
ality, but this would inevitably occur through slips and inequalities 
of workmanship. 

Zapotecan Funerary Urns. — ^The funerary urns found in Zapotecan 
tombs were made centuries later than the quaint funerary effigies of 
the Archaic Period, already described, after religion had made great 
advances and government had become strongly theocratic. Close 
connections with the best ceramic work of the Maya can easily be 
demonstrated. The urns proper are cylindrical vessels concealed be- 
hind elaborate figures built up from molded and modeled pieces. 
Many of the figures represent human beings while others have the 
outward features of grotesque divinities. However, it may be signifi- 
cant that normal human faces underlie the projecting mask-like fea- 
tures of the grotesque divinities (pi. iv). The idea may have been to 
indicate the semi-sacred character of deceased priests or nobles by 
the device of a divine mask. 
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PORTRAIT TYPES IN EARTHENWARE 
I, Maya (Salvador); c, d, Toltec (Valley of Mexico); e.f, Zapolec 
(American Museum of Natural History) 
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The purely human type of figure shows a formal but life-like 
modeling. The faces are often out of all proportion to the rest of the 
body and are characteristically broad rather than high. The eyes 
have heavy lids and deep sockets that fill with shadow. The lips are 
usually parted so that the filed teeth are exposed. The upper lip is 
arched and curled back, while the lower one is straight. We cannot 
be sure that the faces on Zapotecan funerary urns are actual portraits 
of the dead, but there is a possibility that they were regarded as such 
even when fashioned after formal types. The writer has not been able 
to find examples of physical abnormalities which might safely be re- 
garded as individual. The ideal portrait quality attained in the best 
products is well illustrated in the small and simple urns reproduced 
in plate iii, e and /. 

Laughing Faces from Vera Cruz. — ^The smiling or laughing faces 
commonly referred to the Totonacan culture of Vera Cruz are remark- 
able examples of free-hand modeling in clay. They were probably set 
into temple walls by means of tubular extensions at the back. The 
faces are broadened to agree with the peculiar esthetic types of a fore- 
head-flattening people. The eyes are not so deeply set under the brow 
as in nature, but rather more so than in the common run of Central 
American products, and they sometimes have a pleasing upward tilt 
at the outer comers. The noses vary considerably in length, but are 
seldom prominent. In the modeling of the mouths there are differ- 
ences which seem to be individual. One can readily believe that a 
master potter, using his finished art in an off-hand manner, caught 
the fleeting differences in smiles, gay, reluctant, and malicious, of the 
townspeople who crowded around him as willing models. Four exam- 
ples are given in plates v and VI, and attention should be directed to 
the subtle but measurable differences in form that may be observed 
in these faces. The modeling is so consistent and coherent that every 
feature smiles, and unless one holds himself by sheer force of will to 
an objective study his eye forgets mere form while his mind sees an 
apotheosis of laughter. 

Unusual Figurines in Clay. — ^While most clay heads and figurines 
fall into well-defined types and classes, a few have special if not indi- 
vidual features. In plate vii, a, is pictured a cripple with bulging 
chest and back. The head is set close to the shoulders and the single 
preserved arm is long and thin (this is foreshortened in the photo- 
graph). The mouth is unusually large, with thin compressed lips. The 
expression is so thoroughly characteristic of hunchbacks that the pot- 
ter must have carefully studied the subject. Since it is unlikely that 
more than one hunchback would be living in an ordinary Mexican 
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village, it follows that this statuette may be regarded as an individual 
portrait. And if real portraits were made of cripples, why not of 
normal persons? 

In the Peabody Museum of Harvard University there are several 
Maya figurines that are unusual in treatment and subject matter. 
One represents a seated woman with a child resting in her lap. The 
face of the woman gives evidence of the artist's exceptional skill in 
shaping. On the cheeks are designs in low relief that probably repre- 
sent tattooing or scarification. Now such designs are often looked 
upon as personal property. Whether this was true among the Maya 
the writer has no means of knowing. At least the presence on other 
clay heads, as well as on some of the more important stone sculp- 
tures, of designs that seemingly reproduce permanently bodily deco- 
ration, may indicate that individuals are being drawn to life. 

An example of clay modeling that shows great freedom and skill 
is given in plate vii, b. It was found in the State of Chiapas, Mexico. 
The face has much individuality with its half-closed eyes, high cheek- 
bones, large open mouth, and pointed beard. The body and dress 
seem to have been built up, rapidly and without retouching, out of 
lumps and strips of soft clay. The extended apron rests upon the 
ground and permits the figure securely to stand erect. We now leave 
the humble art of making pots and effigies in clay with our original 
question answered affirmatively, but in a doubtful and hesitating 
manner. 

Mexican Art at Chicken Itza. — ^At Chichen Itza in northern Yuca- 
tan the temples in connection with the great Ball Court are more 
Mexican than Maya in decoration and probably date from the 13th 
century of the Christian era when Mexican overlords ruled in Uiis 
ancient Maya capital. In the North Temple of the Ball Court and 
in the Lower Chamber of the Temple of the Jaguars the walls are 
decorated with low-relief sculptures showing processions of priests 
and warriors bearing weapons and other objects. Let us direct our 
attention to the human figures on the walls of the latter structure. 
These are lined up in five tiers and approach each other toward the 
center. A great plumed serpent occupies the width of two tiers, the 
second and third from the bottom, and above this is a warrior backed 
by a serpent, while in the fifth tier is an elaborate Sun Disc. The 
personages nearest these divine representations are most elaborately 
attired, even to the point of wearing masks, and they appear through 
the universal device of the "speech scroll" to be uttering prayers. 
Identifying hieroglyphs are placed over the heads of many but not all 
the human figures in the five tiers, and there are also considerable 
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ZAPOTECAN FUNERARY URN WITH GROTESQUE DETAILS OVER A 

HUMAN FACE 

(American Museum of Natural History) 
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wearing the royal hcad-d 

(xuikutlt^i) of the Mexican 
highlands. 



differences in dress, ornament, and objects 
carried. ^ 

Several explanations of these rows of 
human figures may be offered : 

1 . They may represent minor gods. 

2. They may represent priests and war- 
riors of Chichen Itza in a religious procession. 

3. They may represent vassal towns and 
territories, possibly personified by the chief, 
bringing tribute to Chichen Itza. 

The first of these possibilities seems least 
likely, because the dress and hieroglyphs 
differ from those of known gods in either 
the Maya or Mexican pantheon. It is more 
difficult to judge the relative merits of the 
second and third hypotheses. The sculp- 
tures resemble in type the historical monu- 
ments in Mexico already referred to (the 
Stone of Tizoc, etc.), but we have no certain 
means of knowing whether the hieroglyphs 
stand for personal or place names. The marked differences in costume 
probably have a geographical significance. The faces vary somewhat 
in expression, but belong to a pretty definite type, characterized by a 
straight forehead, a Roman nose, a hard mouth, and a square chin. 

At Chichen Itza there are many buildings with sculptured door- 
jambs and sculptured columns that are clearly contemporaneous with 
the Ball Court group. The drawings present in vertical panels single 
human figures that are almost natural 
size. The faces are strongly if rather 
crudely delineated and there is no at- 
tempt at delicate modeling. In some 
instances the royal head-dress of the 
Mexicans is shown (fig. 4), as well as Mexican 
types of nose ornaments. Full-bearded persons 
are not infrequently represented (fig. 5). Hiero- 
glyphs are placed above the heads, and these 
also are Mexican in type, that is, they are 
realistic pictures not reduced to the rectangu- 
lar outline of a Maya glyph block. Even if j 
these faces should not prove to be veritable ' 
portraits, they at least follow a physical type 
quite different from that which occurs at the fic 5.— a Chichen itia head. 
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southern Maya cities and doubtless were intended to represent the 
foreign overlords. 

Maya Sculptures of the Great Period. — ^The last and most impor- 
tant division of our subject still remains for consideration, namely, 
the monumental sculptures of the early Maya, dating from the Great 
Period (40O-^k)O a.d.). The monuments on which human beings are 
represented include stelx, altars, lintels, and mural panels. The 
medium is usually limestone of varying fineness, although stucco is 
not unknown. Of these monuments the most numerous and impor- 
tant are the great plinths and slabs sculptured on one or more sides, 
that are called stelae. These are architectural in the sense that they 
beautify the approaches to temples or adorn the ceremonial centers 
of the ancient cities. Inscriptions that contain dates are found on 
most stelae as well as on other monumental pieces. This fact has given 
rise to a theory that the monuments in question are primarily markers 
of time, and particularly of round numbers of days in die Maya 
notation. 

Captives on Memorials of Conquest. — Judging by the graven pic- 
tures, many monuments of the southern Maya are memorials of con- 
quest. Captives bound with rope or held by the hair are actually 
represented in several instances. On a still greater number of monu- 
ments the principal personage stands upon a crouched or prostrate 
man devoid of all signs of rank and power. Sometimes this debased 
figure has his arms bound and is clearly a captive, while in other cases 
the expression of woe upon his countenance evinces a state that is 
far from happy. Even when captives themselves are not shown, the 
shield and spear of war are seldom wanting. Now it is obvious that 
the presence of vassals and overlords on the monuments increases the 
probability that actual historical events are being commemorated and 
that actual historical persons are being portrayed. 

The lintels and stelae of Yaxchilan and Piedras Negras are richest 
in scenes that depict the triumph of war, and an examination of repre- 
sentative details might prove timely. Two captives seized by the hair 
are nqiroduced in plate viir, a and b. The faces are more carefnHy 
drawn than in the majority of cases when captives are represented. 
Wiile there is en undeniable feeling for individuality in the ex(H-essioa, 
there are no marks by which the pcntrait character can be definitely 
established. 

Lintd 4 at Piedras Negras pictures two soldiers returning from war 
with booty and a captive which they present to didr commanding 
officer. Stela 12 at the same city doubtleas memorializes a conquest 
of importance. A richly attired war-diief on a krfty throne looks 
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Fio. 6.— Bound captive, Stela 3, Ixicun. (From a field aketcb.) 

down upon a huddled group of miserable captives, bound with rope 
and guarded by two standing soldiers. The captives (plate viii, c) 
have apparently been degraded, since the customary ear-plugs have 
been taken from their ears, leaving the perforations clearly visible, 
while the hair is roughly knotted on top of their heads. Permanent 
body decoration, either tattoo or scarification, is seen in bead-like 
details across the chin, at the comer of the mouth, the base of the 
ear, and the tip of the nose, but all ornamental objects of dress are 
wanting. There is one person seated above this group of unfortunates 
who may be an important chief received with the honors of war. He 
still wears an ornamented ear-plug, a feather head-dress, a necklace, 
and a decorated apron. 

All the human figures in this tableau, including three victors and 
nine victims, have short incised inscriptions upon their bodies or near 
their heads. These inscriptions consist of two or more glyphs, and it 
seems reasonable to suppose that names of both persons and places 
are recorded. The head of a bat (Zotz) with 
a knotted prefix (fig. 7) begins most incised 
inscriptions on this and other monuments 
at Piedras Negras, and indeed at most Maya 
cities in the Peten region. This glyph may 
have some such general meaning as "here 
follows a name". 

The faces of the captives wear expres- 
sions of fear and sullen anger. The profiles fio. 7.— Zot« glyph. 
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are varied for all cases, but the most marked individuality is seen in 
the downcast old man at the observer's right, and in the heavily 
bearded person who sits next to him. Drawings of captives from 
other cities emphasize the intention to degrade these unfortunates, 
and by contrast to emphasize the beauty and splendor of the victors. 

The Principal Personages. — ^We have seen that miserable and di- 
sheveled captives are treated with crude realism. But does this realism 
ever manifest itself in the treatment of principal subjects? As a 
general rule the principal subjects are characterized by dignity, repose, 
and conventional beauty. At Tikal, however, there is a human repre- 
sentation with a torso so aldermanic in its development that no one 
can pretend it was carved thus for 
esthetic effect. This is on the under- 
side of Lintel 2, Temple III. The 
beams of zapote wood are still in 
position, but. the sculptured surface 
is in such an advanced state of decay 
that no drawing of it has ever been 
published and only a rough sketch 
(fig. 8) can be given at this time. On 
Lintel i at La Mar is drawn a chief- 
tain whose bodily proportions are 
somewhat gross, and the same may 
be said of the figure on Stela 35 at 
Piedras Negras. . /w 

But portraiture, if attempted at I ^ 
all, must ordinarily have been ex- ^ I J 
pressed in the face. The examples of 
bodily peculiarities already noted 
serve to strengthen the probability 
that the apparent facial peculiarities 
of exalted personages on stelae, etc., 
may be regarded as intentionally real- 
istic. Something analogous to the 
portrait types in pottery must be 
noted in the stone sculptures. Elach 
city has usually a favorite type, that 
can easily be distinguished from the 
favorite type of another city, and yet 
there is always a considerable play 
for individuality within the type. In the fixing of facial types for 
each city, we should not fail to consider duly the faces which occur in 
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hieroglyphic inscriptions, as well as those which serve as supplemen- 
tary ornament oh the bodies of the heroic figures. 

Front View and FuU-round Sculptures. — It seems best first to exam- 
ine cases of presentation in front view and in the full round, and then to 
turn our attention to the more usual profile studies. The writer has else- 
where been able to show that the earliest stelae at Copan were given over 
to low-relief front-view presentation, but that this rapidly developed 
into high relief Jind the full round. It may be stated as a general truth 
that the front view of the human face finds its happiest expression in 
high relief or the full round, and that in contrast the profile view is most 
fittingly given in low relief. The front- view presentation may be studied 
to advantage at Copan, Quirigua, and Piedras Negras. 

The earliest Copan examples are archaic and show protruding 
eyes, block-like faces, and other defects that are remedied in later 
pieces. The best-preserved of the early monuments is Stela P, dating 
from about 350 A.D. An excellent example of the work that was done 
150 years afterward is seen in Stela H, while Stelse 5 and N are inter- 
mediate products (pi, ix,a-<i). It may be noted that the proportions of 
the body are better in the earlier than in the later work, but that the 
carving of the face indicates the true course of historic change. Close 
examination of the faces on Copan stelae shows differences in the form 
of features and in expression. Some details, like the eye, develop in 
a way that is capable of demonstration, but the variation in other 
details may be intended to' reproduce the peculiarities of individuals; 
Beards are shown on a number of the latest figures, including one of 
the two on Stela C. 

Perhaps the finest sculptured pieces at Copan are the full-round 
figures used as frieze decorations on temple fronts. A famous example 
discovered by Maudslay and labeled a "singing girl" is reproduced in 
plate X, together with an unusuidly fine head now in the Peabody 
Museum of Harvard University. It seems likely that both these heads 
represent the youthful and beautiful Maize God. At this point it may 
be stated that sex differences appear, mostly in dress and that there 
are no nudes in ancient Maya art. Women are distinguished by a 
sack-like garment that covers the body and conceals the modeling of 
the breasts. Stela H at Copan, already referred to, probably repre- 
sents a woman, since the skirt reaches nearly to the ankles. Stela K 
at Quirigua is sometimes called "the queen", but the costume is that 
of a man. Long-stdrted persons are represented on several monu- 
ments at Naranjo and Yaxchilan. Reverting to the two heads that 
probably picture the Maize God, there is no reason why actual 
persons noted for their beauty should not have served as models. 
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At Quirigua the most striking face is that on the north side of 
Stela E. Beards are represented Ofi more than half the human 
beings at this city (pi. ix, e). At neither Copan nor Quirigua has the 
writer been able to find certain proof of portraiture, although all 
artists declare that the faces in stone could not have been carved 
except from living models.' 

There is an interesting series of monuments at Piedras Negras, 
consisting of Stelse 25, 6, ii, and 14, in the order given. All present 
a human being seated cross-legged upon a gorgeous throne canopied 
by the signs of heaven. A line of footprints up the front of each 
throne may signify the ascension to the seat of theocratic power of 
the person portrayed. The dates show intervals of 80, 45, and 60 
years. The face of the earliest monument is badly dam^^ed, but those 
of the succeeding ones are excellently preserved and have much 
character (see pi. ix,/). 

nke Profile-view Sculptures. — In the earliest sculptures of the 
Maya the face is represented in profile and the body in either profile 
or front view. The profile presentation is, in fact, much more common 
than the front view. This is not to be wondered at, since it is effective 
when the relief is low and the labor of stone-cutting reduced to a 
minimum. Space considerations limit us to the examination of a few 
contrasting products. 

A head form so common at Palenque that it has come to be known 
as the Palenque type deserves attention- It offers evidence of arti- 
ficial flattening of the forehead, and possibly of the occiput, and a 
consequent lifting up of the peaked crown. The nose is prominent, 
whfa a high bridge, a convex profile, and a drooping tip. The mouth 
is often slightly open. The upper lip is short and arched, but the 
lower one is full, protruding, and pendulous. Although the jaw is 
ordinarily heaVy, the chin is round^ and retreating. Such a type of 
face would seem to give little hope of an esthetic treatment, yet 
an astonishing amount of dignity and grace is found in the low- 
relief profile figures, modeled in stucco or carved in stone, that 
adorn the temples of Palenque. A number of faces showing the 
wide range of variation within the limits of this type are sketched 
in outline (fig. 9}. 

At Yaxchilan the heads and faces show, considerable likeness to 
the Palenque type, but are not so extreme. The eyes are often lai^e, 
with heavy drooping upper Hds. Careful study brings out many dif- 
ferences in the modeling of eyes as well as in the outlining of nose 
and brow. As a rule the supraorbital ridge is prominent. The admir- 
ably preserved upper portion of Lintel 26 (see pi. XI, a) represents a 
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MAYA SCULPTURES IN THE FULL ROUND 
'i. Stela 5, Copan; c. Stela N, Copan; d. Stela H, Copan; < 
Quirigua;/, Stela 6, Piedras Negras) 
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man and a woman, the former with left hand extended toward a 
i^;uar head which the latter holds against her breast. The relief for 




Fig. 9. — The Palenque type, (a to k, Falenque; t, Chicosapote.) 

the blockedH3ut masses is rather high, while that for details of dress 
and contours of the body within these masses is low. The tips of the 
noses are markedly undercut, so that a vivid contrast against the 
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sunken background is achieved. The cheek and mouth of the woman 
bear ornamentation in tattoo. In the next illustration (b), taken from 
Lintel 3, the expression of the face is considerably altered by the 
change in eye and brow. The eye is given a bulging quality by the 
incised outline of the heavy upper lid that parallels the profile of the 
face above the bridge of the nose. The second figure on this lintel has 
a face of much more rugged outline. The two subjects on Lintel 42 
(pi. XI, c) make a contrast of individualities even though both are 
drawn with the same conventions. The man at the observer's right 
is possibly a priest of war, as he holds out a Manikin Scepter that 
may in this instance be an elaborate battle ax. The person who faces 
him carries a shield in one hand and in the other a battle ax, or celt, 
of serviceable pattern. The face of this second subject is notably 
youthful in appearance. An incipient mustache is faintly traced upon 



a b c 

Fig. 10. — Faces on YaxchiUn tintds. {a, Ljutel a; b, Lintel 15; e, Untel 41.) 

the upper lip, and the lower one is less pendulous than is that of his 
companion. In figure 10 the drawings picture a man (a) and two 
women (b and c) with lines of great delicacy and precision. The women 
have softer features and a lock of hair that falls down over the fore- 
head. From this survey it appears that heads of the Palenque type 
have little in common except the flattened forehead and the modifi- 
cation of the face that results directly from this. 

The Final Products of the Great Period. — ^At Seibal, sometimes 
called Sastanquiqui, the principal Maya ruin on the Rio de la Pasion, 
there are several well-preserved sculptures in low relief upon great 
slabs of fine-grained limestone. They are among the finest products of 
Maya art and date from the end of the Great Period. Of special 
interest to us in our present quest are Stelae 8 to 11, opposite the four 
sides of a temple mound in the principal plaza of this forest-covered 
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city. These coordinated monuments all bear the same date, 5 Ahau 
3 Kayab, which on Stela 11 is declared to occupy the position 
10.1.0.0.0 in Maya chronology (equivalent to about 575 a.d.). The 
technique of the carving is the same for the entire group. The single 
subjects are presented in profile and treated in low, fiat relief, with 
an overplay of delicately modeled and incised detail. The personage 
on Stela 8 wears mittens and shoes made of jaguar feet and holds out 
a grotesque head in his right hand. On Stelse 9 and 10 a late variEuit 
of the Ceremonial Bar is carried in both arms, and on Stela 1 1 a club 
is grasped in the left hand while seed is scattered from the right. 
Under the feet of the last figure a prostrate captive can still be made 
out. At other Maya cities "wearers of jaguar claws" and "carriers 
of ceremonial bars" are so frequently represented that we may pre- 
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Fig. II.— Sdbal face*, (a. Stela 8; b. Stela 9; e. Stela 10.) 

sume them to have been generally recognized officers, perhaps of 
shamanistic character. The warrior chief in the dual aspects — benign 
and militaristic — of "scatterer of seeds" and "wielder of the war- 
club" serves as subject for many sculptures, although the two aspects 
are not often indicated at one and the same time as here. The four 
leading men in the sacerdotal and governmental circles of Seibal may 
well be represented in this series of sculptures. 

When we compare the faces on the four correlated monuments we 
find a wide range of differentiation in the group as a whole and in 
each face a compelling individuality. The face on Stela 8 (fig. II, a) 
is partially concealed by a strap that passes under the eye and over 
the nose, and by a long scroll-like object that swings downward over 
the cheek and forward under the chin. The mouth is closed and 
straight. The rather thin lips combine with the retreating chin to 
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form an unusual profile. On Stela 9 (fig. 11, b) the nose, and in fact 
the whole face, is long. The type is youthful. On Stela 10 the face is 
full, the nose short and thick, and the eye much rounder than in the 
previous instances, while a mustache and 
imperial adorn the upper and lower lips. All 
in all the face wears a complacent and/ be- 
nevolent expression. The face of the war- 
rior on Stela 11 evinces a very different 
spirit (pi. xii). The sturdy and somewhat 
ferocious countenance on this last monu- 
ment of the group is partially concealed be- 
hind a mask of the Long-nosed God. It is 
Fig. la.— Head on Stela i at not unlikely that one of the rare and beauti- 
ful masks made of precious stones set in 
mosaic over a wooden base is here delineated. The warrior wears a 
mustache and imperial, and has heavy eyebrows and a cleft in his 
chin. In short, all these sculptures create the effect of true portrai- 
ture. The hieroglyphs on this series of monuments are few in number, 
and whether name-glyphs occur among them cannot be stated with 
assurance. 

The indefinable feeling that we are gazing upon the sculptured 
presentment of a dead ruler is still stronger in the case of Stela i at 
Seibal. This splendid monument, characterized by ultimate simplicity 
of highest art, shows us a man of flesh and soul, with a face both strong 
and beautiful. The date is almost surely 10.2.0.0.0, 3 Ahau 3 Ceh, 
the latest found at any of the great southern cities. This monument 
may justly be called a valedictory effort of the first and most wonder- 
ful civilization of the ancient Maya, the civilization that gave to the 
world so many strangely beautiful products of art in stone overcast 
with an ineffable spirit of religion. But if we are justified in seeing a 
genuine portrait in this supreme example, then we may be reasonably 
sure that many other sculptures from Mexico and Central America 
are, on the basis of intention if not of achievement, to be classed as 
portraits. 
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FACES ON YAXCHILAN LINTELS 
(a, Lintel 36; 6, Lintel 3: c. Lintel 43) 
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